ATHENIAN SPRING

earth brims over freely. So, too, the fantastic structure of
the Pont du Gard, built to carry water across water by its
Roman arches, is at its loftiest when the full torrent runs
through the cleft below. And in spring also the uncrowded
coaches of the P.L.M. convey lovers from one of these sights
to the other and to the Roman arenas of Nimes and Aries,
or to those ghostly hilltop relics of Les Baux, cat-haunted,
which give them pause to count their nights and know they
are not eternal.
From here to Nice (its Carnival just ended) was another
step, and thence to Genoa a third ; for this port was to be
the starting-point of my Grecian journey proper. Having
a mind to see as much as possible by the way, I secured
passage on a big Italian liner, -the Conte Grande I believe,
which was making her maiden crossing to New York but
touching at Naples where I could disembark. The city was
hung with flags to celebrate her sailing next day at noon.
I spent the evening in a visit to Edward Gordon Craig, who
was then living on one of the hills of the Genoese suburbs,
in a villa with a garden approached by a narrow stone-paved
footway. The handbell at the gate made distant music in
the porch of the house, and gave warning to a couple of
formidable dogs which may have been kept to deal with
creditors. When these defenders had been called off by one
of the youngsters of the family, there sure enough was Craig
himself coming benignly down the path to welcome a
visitor. We entered a room so full of books that they
covered the walls and overflowed on to middle shelves.
Parchment, calf and morocco had, however, no effect of
mustiness as in our northern climate ; or maybe they had
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